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A general History of New England, from the discovery, 
to 16B0, by the Rev. William Hubbard, Minister 
of Ipswich, Mass. Published by the Massachusetts' 
Historical Society. Cambridge, 1815, Hilliard and 
Metcalf.pp. 676. 

The early settlement of the vast territories, now compris- 
ed under the national term, United States, is better known 
in history, than that of any other independent empire in the 
world. Though much is recorded of the colonial establish- 
ments of Spain, Portugal and France, yet even the progress 
of their improvement, it is probable, cannot be deduced 
with so much minuteness and authenticity, for the proceed- 
ings of the governments in the mother countries have been 
seldom exposed to any but their officers, and the settlers 
in their new found dominions were as much below our an- 
cestors in education, as were their motives for removal. 

Such an establishment of colonies, as the early part of 
the seventeenth century witnessed, the world had never 
seen, and may never, it is hoped, behold again. No re- 
gret, however, for the principles of our fathers induces this 
wish, for no nation can vindicate so honourable an ancestry 
as ours. Partial exceptions in the colonization of Georgia 
or portions of Virginia, may be left as marks for sportive 
malignity, or inveterate prejudice ; but who will deny that 
the New England Colonies, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Carolina were peopled by men of eminence in the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical ranks ? They were, indeed, 
men, of whom the old world was not worthy, and whom in 
their characteristick virtues, the new, with all its advan- 
tages, cannot excel. At the sneers against such venerable 
confessors, sometimes uttered by the small wits of Eng- 
land, we are compelled to smile, but excuse their presump- 
tion, by the supposition, that their knowledge of us may 
reach back only fifty years. We can hardly with more 
justice be severe on their ridiculous erreurs than on the 
self-complacence of the French, who imagine our indepen- 
dence to have resulted from their disinterested support. 

That vague expectations of great abundance from the 
fertility of soil, or wealth of mines in the land of promise, 
did in some degree induce a large portion of the adven- 
turers to North-America, may well be granted ; yet when 
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such expectations were not verified, their cheerful perse- 
verance bears honourable testimony to the nobler consid- 
erations that combined to direct, if not to originate their 
counsels. From ungrateful fields and a severe climate, 
they heroically awaited the slow and late rewards, of 
which the united force of new diseases, unforeseen casual- 
ties, and crafty enemies would not destroy, though they di- 
minished their hopes. Of their patience and sobriety, such 
rare qualities in early colonists, much must be ascribed to 
education. It should not be forgotten, that the proportion 
of our Massachusetts settlers who had been bred at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the best schools of England, was equal, if 
not superiour to that among their fellow subjects at home. 
Nor is it less to their honour, that the debt was liberally 
repaid from the first fruits of Harvard College, many of 
whose sons obtained stations of usefulness and honour in 
the land of their fathers. By what other nation can such 
claims to respect be advanced ? The renowned assembly 
at Westminster desired the attendance of two of our di- 
vines, and England was usually regarded rather as a field 
for a more severe exertion, than a retreat for pleasure and 
indolence. The number of such as went home, sick at ihe 
disappointment of sanguine hopes, was much below that of 
the enthusiasts who returned, on the commencement of the 
great revolution, to encourage their brethren in the doubt- 
ful contest between rights and prerogative. They felt, 
indeed, an uncommon importance, as the agents of Provi- 
dence, and constantly instructed by it, in civilizing a coun- 
try, for which no other equal portion of mankind could 
have expected similar success ; and their choice seems 
only to have been endeared by want, and hazard, and diffi- 
culty. To the Commonwealth, erected and supported with 
such devote'd labours, each leader could appropriate the 
affectionate apostrophe : 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar ? 

The history of our ancestors is indeed of the greatest 
value, as affording examples, yet our h onest admiration need 
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nof be so strong as not to permit us to observe some of their 
conduct as warning. Into very unjust applications of the ac- 
cidents of life, as judgments on vicious courses and even 
harmless errours, they were not unfrequently led by their ha- 
bit of regarding every event, especially an adverse one, as a 
direct interposition of heaven, though, in the ciscumstances 
of iheir settlement, such delusion may be viewed with ten* 
derness as salutary or consoling. In all our early histories, 
and remarkably in the work before us, occasions frequently 
occur, in which we may accuse their precipitancy. The 
cause and the palliation of such mistakes, may easily be 
found in the constant reference of incidents in their little 
state, to similar ones in the annals of the Jews, in the de- 
duction of maxims of their daily economy from the Old 
Testament; and in their romantick devotedness to certain 
brauches of religious duty, in which the ardour of zeal 
sometimes exceeded their knowledge. 

Of the present narrative, which, though it has existed in 
manuscript above a hundred and thirty years, has yet 
been justly appreciated and generally known to profound 
inquirers after our antiquities, a minute examination will 
neither be expected or desired. It may be observed that 
Prince and Mather made much use of it. It was more honour- 
ed as the best source of his information by Hutchinson, 
whose writing is more worthy of the dignified title of his- 
tory than any other American composition during our 
colonial state. To style, indeed, Hubbard has in this work 
afforded little attention, or rather has employed several 
modes of composition in his different chapters, here dilat- 
ing in a careful examination of events and discussion of 
principles, there confining himself to the most meagre 
manner of the humblest diary. But his skill may be as- 
certained from his election sermon, which no work of the 
two next generations surpassed. In this book liberal as- 
sistance is derived from Winthrop's journal, of which, 
though the most valuable repository of our early history, 
Hutchinson could not avail himself. A striking deficiency 
is instantly perceived in our author's labours, when he 
loses that guidance, and the poverty of the narrative of 
facts subsequent to 1650 enables us to estimate our obliga- 
tions to the first governour of Massachusetts. Yet Hub- 
bard's claims as the historian of the great war of 1 675-6 are 
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universally acknowledged, for three editions have made his 
Indian wars well known. 

We cannot however part from this work without a few 
quotations, of which the first will exhibit the sobriety of 
the writer, in advantageous contrast with several later build- 
ers of systems. It is known to many of our readers, that 
some authors of great name have supposed our Aborigines 
the descendants of the ten lost tribes oi Israel; and Adah's 
account of them is wholiy occupied with this hypothesis, 
and curious proofs of similarity between the Indian and 
Hebrew languages. Perhaps Hubbard's observations will 
be not less regarded for having been written long before. 

' If any observation bee made of their manners and dispo- 
' sitions, its easyer to say from what nations thej. did not, 
' then from whom they did derive theire orriginall. 
'Doubtless theire conjecture who fansy them to be des- 
' cended from the ten tribes of the Israelites, carried cap- 
' tive by Salamaneser and Esarhaddon, hath the least 
'shew of reason of any other, there being noe footsteps to 
' bee observed of their propinquity to them more than to 
' any other of the tribes of the earth, either as to their Ian- 
' guage or manners. No instance can bee given of any na- 
' tion in the world, that hath so fare degenerated from the 

* purity of their orriginall tongue in 1500 or 2000 yeeres, 
' butt that there may be observed some rudiments of the 
' ancient language, as may bee seene in the Greeke and 
' Laline tongues, though they are now utterly lost as to 
' the purity of them ; yett it is easy to trace either of them 
' amongest the nations since descended from those that na- 
' turally spoke the language; butt here can noe such thinge 

* bee observed amonge the natives of America. Besides, 
' here is found no footsteps of the idolatry or rites of any 
' religious worship the people had degenerated into, nor are 
'any other cus tomes here to bee observed, that bespeake 
' any relation to that stocke, more then to any other peo- 

* pie, unless it be poligamy, which yett was no more pecu- 

* liar to the Jews then to all other nations of the East. It 
' is certainly knowne also, that within 200 miles compasse 

* their language is nothing akin ; so that as one nation of (he 
'natives can no more understand the language of them that 
'live a 100 miles from them, unlesse a little upon the sea 
'coast, then if they spake Greeke or Welsh; as is evident 
'to them that have been amongst the Mohawks, who live 
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' not to above 100 miles westward from the sea coast : yett 
'(heir language is different one from the other, as the 
' English is from the Welsh.' 

Our regard for (he colonists of Plymouth is not quite so 
high as for those of Massachusetts and New Haven, per- 
haps because they were not equal in the advantages of edu- 
cation or of ancestry ; but we cannot omit the characters of 
the two leaders, who, like Moses and Aaron, directed their 
departure from the land of strangers, though one only en- 
joyed the fruit of his labours. 

' The said Robinson, to give him his due, was a man of 
' good learning, of a polished wit, and ingenious disposition 
' and courteous behaviour, yet not without great tincture of 
' the spirit of the rigid separation, as is so well known by 
' sundry of his writings, published to the world about those 
'times: yet doth he deserve commendation in this, that al- 
' though he had been transported so far with those princi- 
'ples as to publish his opinion against hearing any of the 
' preachers of the Church of England, were they never so 
'learned and pious ; yea to that confidence was he arrived, 
' that be began to play with Dr. Ames his name, styling him 
' in one of his pamphlets, " Me. Wdliain Amiss ;" yet after 
'the Doctor had taken him to task, and showed him his 
'great mistake, in his unanswerable piece, called " A manu- 
' duction to Mr. Robinson," and finding himself unable to 
' grapple any longer with so great a master of reason, he 
' submitted, not being willing to speak any thing against the 
' truth, that had been by the help of an antagonist discover- 
' ed unto hira. Yea farther, he came afterwards to acknow- 
' ledge, and in a judicious and godly discourse to approve 
' and defend the lawful liberty, if not the duty, in case of 
' hearing the godly preachers of the Church of England. 
' Thus like Paul he preached that, which he had with his 
' pen persecuted before ; like some fruit, that before it is 
' ripe is harsh, sour, and unpleasant, till it attain, by the ad- 
' vantage of after time, to the mildness and sweetness of 
'riper age; as was observed in this good man, who, as he 
' grew in years, grew in many excellent gifts, both of na- 
' ture and grace, and great moderation of spirit in regard 
' of what he manifested in former time, which was not often 
' found in them «f that rigid persuasion. Thi» passage is 
'intended as rather matter of commendation than reflection 
' upon that eminent person, or any of the Christian bre- 

Vol. II. Ne. 6. 29 
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' thren of his church. To proceed, therefore, there was 
' one Mr. Brewster, a prudent, grave, and serious Chris- 
' tian, of great experience in things of religion, and a man of 
' a finer alloy than the ordinary sort of the separation, hav- 
' ing had no small advantage by his education under Secre- 
' fary Davison, in the court of Queen Elizabeth, that was 
'joined with the said Mr. Robinson in the eldership, by 
'whose prudence and discretion that church was kept in 
'sweet and entire union and accord, both before and afler 
' their parting asunder, contrary to the manner and custom 
'of some of that persuasion in Holland.' 

The liberality of the fathers of Massachusetts, with re- 
spect 1o church government and forms of worship, has not 
commonly been admitted. But the present volume, p. 
llf, will satisfy fair inquirers, that the rigid and exclusive 
system grew up several years afterwards. When all were 
mad in England, the colony could hardly be sober. The 
parting address to the church, from which they were se- 
parating, p. 126, could not have given offence to any judi- 
cious friends of episcopacy, and may ever be referred to 
with confidence. 

A common libeller in Great Britain once noticed ours as 
the country 'where every scoundrel convict is a king.' 
In p. 137, of the history before us, it seems that certain of- 
fenders, besides imprisonment, and other severe punish- 
ments, were ' sent back to England, that the plantation here 
might be no longer pestered with them.' 

Infant colonies have justice administered in a mode very 
different from older establishments, and many ludicrous 
accounts of inflictions of sentences, very irregularly given, 
are found in all our records. We may smile at the appro- 
priateness of the following instance, but ought to remember 
the brazen bull of Dionysius. 

'There was some exemplary punishment adjudged to 
'some offenders in this kind, in the year 1639, for selling 
'above 331. per cent; but since that time the common 
'practice of the country hath made double that advance no 
'sin; an evil which, though every one feels the burden of, 
' yet none know how to ease themselves thereof. A remark- 
'able instance was that year given in one F. P. who for 
'asking an excessive price for a pair of stocks which he 
' was hired to frame, had the honour to sit an hour in them 
' first himself, to warn others not to offend in the like kind.' 
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Anolber example may satisfy us of (he superiour freedom 
of our degenerate age. ' One Hugh Bewet was at the next 
'court of assistant, March the 1st, sent out of the jurisdic- 
Mion, for holding publickly, and maintaining that he was 
'free from original sin ; it being justly to be feared, that if 
•he had staid stilt, he would have made himself, and others 
'loo, guilty of more actual sin, than his neighbours, (as is 
'ordinarily found by experience of those great pretenders 
' to perfection and holiness,) although he did also affirm, 
'that for half a year before, he had been likewise free from 
'actual sin.' At present, actual transgression is more than 
the legislator and judge can perfectly animadvert upon, and 
original sin may be maintained or denied, at the will of the 
disputants. 

Very abundant relation is given here of the great schisms 
in the church of Boston, usually ascribed to Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, although governours Vane and Collon seem to have 
equally (he honour of its origin. This lady's reveries 
seem to have caused as much trouble as those of Madam 
Guyon in France, but her spiritual father was a better 
politician than Fenelon. The minority were branded as 
aniinomians and familists, yet the former epithet might with 
nearly equal justice be given to the prevalent party. How 
much fairness the Boston herelicks received may be easily 
imagined from the stories of the horrible judgments that 
Welde in his ' History of (he rise, reign and ruin of 
Antinomianism' has drawn from heaven upon them. This 
contemptible diablerie is fully supported by Johnson and 
even by Mather, but Hubbard was more honest or less cre- 
dulous. Yet much that Hubbard has admitted is rejected 
in our days; and though he tells us, p. 337, of the ridicu- 
lous opinions entertained at Rhode Island and that ' at 
Providence also the Devil was not idle,' we must consider 
much of that sort of history, as scandal rather than tes- 
timony. 

A sound judgment, as a politician, will however be ge- 
nerally ascribed to our author, of which, had we room for 
the extract, all would be satisfied by his remarks on the 
New Haven polity, which subsisted without juries, p. 332, 
333. 

How early our character for enterprise was acquired 
should be seen in the account of 1645. 'As the country 
' had hitherto begun to flourish in most English manufac 
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' hires, so liberty was this year granted to make iron ; ' for 
'which purpose a work was set up a( Lynn, upon a very 
' commodious stream, which was very much promoted, and 
' strenuously carried on, for some considerable time ; but at 
' length, whether faber aut forceps, ami ars, ignara fefellit, 
'instead of drawing out bars of iron, for the country's use, 
' there were hammered out nothing but contention and law- 
' suits, which was but a bad return for (he undertakers ; 
* however it gave the occasion to others to acquaint them- 
' selves with that skill, to the great advantage of the colo- 
' nies, who have since that time found out many convenient 
' places where very good iron, not much infeiiour to that of 
'Bisboa, may be produced; as at this day is seen in a vil- 
'lage near Topsfield, seven or eight miles west from Ips- 
' wich.' The spot, where this manufactory was carried on 
is still designated, in Saugus, by large banks of cindersand 
remains of milldams. That the undertaking was not aban- 
doned for want of skill is evident by inspection of the cin- 
ders, from which the iron is perfectly extracted. The tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood ascribes the neglect to the 
cutting down the dams by persons, whose meadows were 
overflowed. 

The fame of our clergy was widely disseminated, even 
before the school of the prophets at Cambridge was ready 
to furnish a supply. On p. 410. is told the tale of a mis- 
sion from Virginia, 'entreating a supply of faithful minis- 
ters ;' and similar requests were made from Barbadoes and 
other islands. Connected with the same subject, and 
rather more interesting to our readers, perhaps, is the rela- 
tion of the case of one who disliked (be maintenance of the 
ministry. ' About this time some difference happened in 
' New England about the way of raising the maintenance of 
'the ministers, in regard that many churches (thr<>i;;Ji the 
' defect of money and other considerations) proceeded 
'therein rather by way of taxation than by contribution. 
'This new way of easement was offensive to some in the 
' country, who, it seems, could love none but wyyojcv «Aamm. 
' Amongst others it was very grievous to one Briscoe, a 
' n rner of Watertown, (not of the temper of that tanner 
'that entertained the apostle Peter;) for this man publish- 
'ed a book underhand against the way of maintenance, 
8 (wherein himself and those that were no members were 
* taxed to maintain the ministers of the place they belonged 
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* unto,) fuller of teeth to bite and reproach the ministers of 
' the country, than arguments to convince the readers. He 
' was convened before the court to answer for his reproach- 
' ful speeches, which he was forced publickly to acknow- 
ledge his errour in; but for his arguments they were not 
'worth the answering; for he that shall deny the exerting 
'of the civil power to provide for the comfortable subsist- 
'ence of them that preach the gospel, fuste potius erudien- 
' dus quam argumento, as (hey say of them that are wont 
' negare principia. Jf it be the duty of magistrates to pro- 
' vide that the gospel is to be preached in (heir territories, 
' it is doubtless a duty incumbent on the same power to 
' provide that they may live thereby. Let him that is 
' taught communicate to him that teacheth, in all good 
'things, saith the apostle. As for the quota pars it can- 
' not be less, (whether decima, or duodecimo, or vicessima,) 
' than that he may live thereon.' 

Chap. XLIX is of 'memorable accidents in New-England 
'from 1641 to 1646;' and none should object to our men- 
tion of the errour of our fathers in ascribing general casu- 
alties to special judgments of the Almighty, without peru- 
sing this collection. 

The account of La Tour, and his heroick wife will re- 
ward the reader, as would the character of Governour 
Winthrop. We have however been so libera] in our quo- 
tations, that we shall content ourselves with one that too 
powerfully exhibits the nature of a most unhappy delusion 
in our ancestors, to require any comment. 

' In June 1648, one Margaret Jones, of Charlestown, was 
' indicted for a wilch, and executed for it. She was proved 
' to have such a malignant touch that whomsoever she 
' touched (man, woman, or child) with any affection of dis- 
' pleasure, were taken presently with deafness, vomiting, or 
' other violent pains or sickness. Soon after she was exe- 
' cuted, a ship riding over against Charlestown, of 300 tons, 
' having in her hold an hundred and twenty tons of ballast, 
' and eighty horse.' aboard her for the Barbadoes, was on a 
' sudden observed to roll, as if she wculd have turned over. 
' The husband of that witch, lately executed, had desired 
'passage in that ship to Barbadoes, which not obtaining, 
' that accident was observed to follow. Notice being given 
'of this to the magistrates then sitting in court at Boston, 
' a warrant was sent to apprehend him, and as the officer 
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* was passing therewith over the ferry, one asked if he could 
'not tame (he vessel, seeing he could sometimes tame men; 
'he answered, I have (hat here, which it may be will tame 
'her and make her quiet, shewing his warrant, and at the 
'same instant the ship began to slop her motion and swim 
'upright, which had continued rolling after a strange man- 
4 ner about twelve hours, and after Jones was in prison she 
'never moved in that kind any im re.' 

We need not recommend this history, for none but lovers 
of historical antiquity will read it; and to such we could 
offer no stronger inducement than its title page. However, 
the curious inquirer into our language may find words of 
strange combination that may exercise his wit, and perhaps 
cause him (o regret their disuse. Mercate, incolumity, 
conduct il ions and acupicl have struck us. If the substance 
of this volume should fail to engage the attention of poste- 
rity, which may have more aulhentick and original materials 
of information, its style will always be an object of curiosity 
to those who recollect, that the author was in the first class 
of graduates at Harvard College. 



American Jurisprudence, written and published at Wash- 
ington, being a few reflections, suggested on reading 
' Whealon on Captures.' Washington, printed 8vo. 
pp. 62. 

The laws against poachers in some countries, are so ex- 
tremely severe, (hat a man may be sent to the gallies, or 
even executed for killing a bare or a pheasant. Though it is 
our rightful jurisdiction to make game of folly and absurdity, 
and run down (heir authors, yet in this country the laws 
afford us no more protection than they do to olher sports- 
men. In the present case we have detected a poacher, who, 
though he has not interfered with our reserves above 
alluded to, yet has clearly invaded our manour; he has 
sought to disguise himself as having a regular license, be- 
cause, after the most approved models, he hardly notices 
the work which he professes to have in view. The in- 
dignation we felt at (his invasion of our rights was however 
soon allayed in perusing his performance, by the pleasure 
derived from its naivete; which is its most striking charac- 
teristic^ a quality of all others the rarest to be met with. 



